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session of the Countess Clam-Gallas, at 
Vienna, which has been mentioned in this 
connection is different in type). Our car- 
pet is closely related to the large animal 
rug in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in 
Berlin, both in color as well as in motives. 
On account of the number of Chinese ele- 
ments in the design, and the rarity of the 
white ground, which seems to be charac- 
teristic in the oldest types of rugs, F. R. 
Martin assigns both rugs to the Timurid 
period, assigning ours to the end of this 
period — about 1490 — fixing the date from 
a manuscript which was executed in the 
same style in 1490 for the Sultan Mirza Ali 
of Gilan. 

It has been said that this rug was made 
at Bagdad in the sixteenth century, but 
this is hardly correct, since Bagdad, at this 
time in the possession of the Turks, was not 
known as an important place of carpet 
weaving. The reasons which Martin gives 
for a North Persian provenance are much 
more convincing, as Gilan is the place 
where, a few years later, most of the im- 
portant works for the court of the Safavids 
were made. 

There is no need of calling attention to 
the beauty of the rug from the Ardebil 
Mosque. It is quite perfect in drawing as 
well as in color: The lively movements of 
the animals are rendered with the greatest 
freedom of drawing, and the art by which 
the complicated positions of the animals is 
represented on the flat surface is no less 
remarkable. The colors are unusually 
deep and rich, especially the black of the 
gazelles and the dark blue of the border, 
which make a beautiful contrast to the 
warm red of the background. The deep 
colors are brightened by the yellow of the 
lions, the delicate pale green of the boars, 
and the white peony flowers, executed in 
silver threads, which are scattered over the 
whole composition. 

There exists an exact companion piece 
to this rug in the collection of Dr. F. Sarre, 
of Berlin, which also came from the Ardebil 
Mosque. Five rugs are known to have 
been in this mosque: two large ones — of 
which one is at the South Kensington 
Museum, and the other was sold at the 
Yerkes sale — and three smaller ones — our 



recent acquisition, its companion piece in 
Berlin, and the silk rug with the tree of life 
formerly in the Yerkes collection. It is 
more than likely that the two large rugs, 
as well as ours and its companion piece, 
were all executed at the same time under 
the reign of the second Shah of the Safavids, 
Thamasp I (1524-76), in the capital of his 
empire, Ardebil. The large carpet in Lon- 
don is dated 1539. As to whether ours 
was done a short time before or after opin- 
ions differ. It probably dates a little 
earlier, about 1 520-1 530. 

The third animal rug, which is similar 
in style to the one already owned by the 
Museum, belongs undoubtedly to the last 
period of the hunting carpets, about 1600 or 
a little later. The border, with its geomet- 
rical curves, is archaistic in style, but the 
arabesques in the center field are in the 
style of the best period. The drawing of 
the animals is heavy in comparison with 
that of the other two rugs, and the color a 
little hard. The reds and greens suggest 
the so-called Ispahan type and show cer- 
tain influence from Herat. The yellow, 
on the other hand, as Mr. Mumford rightly 
observes, is a color used by the Kurds. It 
is probable, therefore, that the carpet was 
woven in the northwestern part of Persia. 

The largest of the Museum's rugs has 
been in the possession of Vincent Robin- 
son and then of A. Thien in Berlin. It 
has been published by Vincent Robin- 
son in Eastern Carpets, 1882, and by W. 
Bode in V order asiatische Kniipfteppiche 
(fig. 25). The other two have also passed 
through the hands of Vincent Robinson 
and have been published, the earlier one by 
Stebbing, in The Holy Carpet of the Mosque 
at Ardebil, and the other by W. Bode, in 
the above-mentioned book (fig. 13). 

W. R. V. 

CRETAN REPRODUCTIONS 

IN the February number of the Bul- 
letin for 1908 was published an 
account of our collection represent- 
ing Greek prehistoric art, now ex- 
hibited in Gallery 20. This collection, 
from force of circumstances, consists most- 
ly of reproductions, because, as is well 
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known, the Cretan authorities will not per- 
mit the export of any important work from 
their island. But the splendid facsimiles 
made by E. Gillieron and H. Bagge are of 
sufficient accuracy to give us a vivid idea 
of the originals. In the last two years 
considerable addi- 
tions have been 
made to this collec- 
tion, which show still 
further the wonder- 
ful versatility of the 
early Cretan artists, 
and, moreover, give 
us some interesting 
information with re- 
gard to the social 
and religious cus- 
toms of their time. 

Most important 
among these is a fac- 
simile of the famous 
sarcophagus from 
Hagia Triada (figs. 
2 and 3), which is one 
of the greatest mon- 
uments of Cretan art 
that have been 
discovered. Unlike 
the other sarcophagi 
found in Crete it is 
not of clay, but of 
stone. The dimen- 
sions are 4 ft. 4 in. 
long, 1 ft. 6 in. wide, 
2 ft. 8 in. deep, the 
body being placed 
inside in a contracted 
position according to the usual custom. It 
is decorated on its four sides with paint- 
ings which were not executed directly on 
the stone, but on a layer of stucco, and 
are, therefore, in every respect like fresco 
paintings. The scenes have been identified 
as representing funerary rites, and are, 
therefore, closely connected with one 
another. (Cf. R. Paribeni, // Sarcofago 
difinto di Haghia Triada in Monumenti 
antichi XIX, 1908, p. 8ff.) Each of the 
long sides is divided into three parts by 
different colored backgrounds. On the 
side which is better preserved we see on 
the extreme right a figure closely swathed 




FIG. 



standing erect before the facade of a 
building. This has been interpreted as 
the figure of the dead standing before his 
tomb. By his side are a sacred tree and 
a sort of stepped platform which may 
have served for the deposit of offerings. 
The center of the 
scene is occupied by 
three offering-bear- 
ers; the first carries 
a ship, a symbol 
probably of the voy- 
age of the dead; the 
other two have, each, 
a calf represented in 
full gallop, a curious 
instance of the art- 
ist's copying a well- 
known type without 
considering the in- 
appropriateness of it 
in this case. On the 
left another rite is 
taking place: a 
woman is pouring a 
libation from a pail 
into a large vase 
standing between 
two posts; the latter 
are surmounted by 
double axes of the fa- 
miliar type, on which 
sacred bird (ravens?) 
are perched. These 
birds, according to 
Dr. A. J. Evans, 
represent the de- 
scent of the divine 
spirits into the objects of worship, indi- 
cating that the invocations have met 
with favor. Behind follow a woman carry- 
ing two pails on a pole and a man playing 
the lyre. 

The subject on the other side of the sar- 
cophagus has also reference to some ritual. 
On the extreme right is an altar on which 
are placed " horns of consecration," which 
we know played an important part in 
Minoan religion. Beside the altar are an 
olive-tree and a post, surmounted by double 
axes with a sacred bird, like those on the 
other side. In front of these is an offer- 
ing table, on which is placed a vase; a 



I. A LADY FROM KNOSSOS 
FROM A REPRODUCTION 
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woman stands before it with both arms 
extended, as if invoking the deity. Near 
by are a jug and a basket with fruit. In 
the center is a dead bull stretched on a 
table, and decorated with red ribbons; 
blood flows from its throat into a recepta- 
cle below. Under the table two deer await 
their turn to be sacrificed. The rest of the 
scene is taken up by a procession of five 
women, preceded by a long-haired flute- 
player. Of the women only the lower 
parts are preserved. 

The two ends of the sarcophagus are also 
decorated; on one is represented a two- 
horse chariot driven by two women; on the 
other, a chariot drawn by two griffins and 
driven by a woman who has beside her a 
swathed figure. Mr. Paribeni interprets 
the latter as the figure of the dead, and the 
bird which is perched on the wing of one 
of the griffins as his soul. 

The chief interest of this sarcophagus 
lies in the data that it furnishes with re- 
gard to Minoan ritual. /Egean religion 
presents many problems, which cannot yet 
be settled. It is difficult enough to recon- 
struct an ancient civilization merely from 
such remains as happen to have survived; 
but to understand the religion of people 
who lived over 3,000 years ago without the 
help of literary testimony is well-nigh im- 
possible. From the evidence that we can 
deduce from the finds consisting either of 
scenes of ancient worship, like that on our 
sarcophagus, or of objects of religious sig- 
nificance found in shrines, it is certain that 
the chief divinity was a great nature god- 
dess. Of a male divinity there is little evi- 
dence, and, if he existed at all, he occu- 
pied quite a secondary position. Minoan 
worship seems to have consisted largely in 
the adoration of religious symbols, which 
were either natural objects, such as stones 
and trees, or artificial, such as pillars, 
cones, the double ax, the horns of con- 
secration, and perhaps the cross. The 
bull was the chief animal in Crete, and was 
used both for sacrifice and for the hunt. 

Besides its religious significance, the 
Hagia Triada sarcophagus furnishes us 
with valuable information on other points. 
The costumes worn by the different figures 
are interesting. The offering-bearers have 



a sort of apron of peculiar shape suggestive 
of a hide; the priestesses wear similar 
" aprons," as well as tight-fitting bodices, 
like those worn by the famous snake god- 
desses, but not open in front; the other 
people have long robes with embroidered 
bands. There are striking similarities be- 
tween the scenes on this sarcophagus and 
Egyptian monuments. The representation 
of the dead before his tomb, the presence 
of the sacred tree, the introduction of a 
ship as a votive offering, the sacrifice of a 
bull, and the manner of collecting its blood, 
the device of painting the skin of men a 
deep brown and that of the women white, 
have all analogies in Egyptian art. But 
though these parallels show that the in- 
fluence of Egypt was strong during this 
period, the paintings are essentially Cre- 
tan in their chief characteristics. The 
types of the men and women with their 
irregular, distinctly European features, 
their slender waists, and erect bearing; 
the costumes; the religious symbols; are 
all thoroughly Minoan, as is also the elab- 
orate ornamentation of rosettes and spirals 
which frame the frescoes and decorate the 
feet of the sarcophagus. The colors em- 
ployed (blue, red, yellow, and green) are 
of the vivid shades popular among Cretan 
artists. The workmanship is not very 
careful and should be dated at the end 
of the Late Minoan 1 1 or the beginning of 
the Late Minoan III period, that is, about 
1450 B.C. 

Our collection of copies of frescoes from 
the walls of the Palace of Knossos has been 
increased by several important examples. 
The Cup-bearer (fig. 4), perhaps the best 
known of Cretan frescoes, represents a 
youth advancing slowly in a dignified pos- 
ture, carrying with both hands a long, 
pointed vessel of a shape often found in 
excavations in Crete. Traces of another 
figure show that this is only one of a pro- 
cession of youths. He is nude, except for 
a loin-cloth decorated with a four-petal 
design. He also wears bracelets on the 
upper arm and one with a signet on the 
left wrist. There are certain faults in the 
drawing, such as the eye drawn in full front 
and the outline of the chest; but the im- 
pression of the whole is one of great dig- 
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FIGS. 2 AND 3. TWO VIEWS OF A SARCOPHAGUS FROM HAGIA TRIADA, CRETE 
FROM A REPRODUCTION IN THE MUSEUM 

nity and distinction. The period is that workmanship is very finished and points 

of the great Palace period, i. e., Late Mi- to a highly developed art. The tombs 

noan II (about 1 500-1350). in which they were found are dated as 

Two frescoes, each representing a lady far back as the Early Minoan III period, 



from Knossos (fig. 1), are 
interesting records both for the 
type of the faces and the cos- 
tumes during this same period. 
We are surprised, as so often in 
Cretan work, at the modernity 
of these women with piquant 
faces, elaborate coiffures, and 
clothes which are much more 
like our present fashions than 
like those worn in Greece dur- 
ing the classical period. Of 
great interest also are two mini- 
ature frescoes representing as- 
semblies of men and women 
around a shrine and dancing 
under trees. The fresco of the 
flying fish from Phylakopi in 
Melos (p. 131) is painted in a 
somewhat freer style and shows 
great observation of nature. It 
belongs to the Late Minoan I 
period (about 1600-1500), and 
is now generally regarded as an 
importation from Crete or a 
work executed under the direct 
influence of Cretan art. 

An interesting collection of 
facsimiles of small stone vases, 
found by Mr. R. Seager in 1907 and 1908 in 
the islands of Pseira and Mochlos, gives us 
some idea of the work of Minoan stone 
cutters. The vases are of various shapes 
and sizes and are made of beautifully 
veined marbles, breccia, steatite, etc. The 




fig. 4. 

the cup-bearer 

from knossos. 



that is, before 2200 B.C. 

The other reproductions con- 
sist of a tall porphyry lamp from 
Palaikastro, a large basalt shell, 
two small lamps, and two small 
vases of steatite, all from Phais- 
tos, and the beautiful steatite 
head of a bull found by Dr. A. 
J. Evans at Knossos in 1908. 
The latter, which has a hole at 
the top of the head and one in 
the mouth, as well as a lid 
which fits the back, probably 
served as a rhyton. The muzzle 
is outlined with a whitish band 
of a shelly substance and the 
eyes are inlaid with rock crystal 
(one eye only was preserved). 
The horns were not found; they 
were probably of gilt wood and 
have been so restored by M. 
Gillieron. The effect of the 
whole is very lifelike, and the 
execution of the details shows 
careful workmanship. It be- 
longs to the Middle Minoan 1 1 1 
period (about 1 850-1 600). 

It will be noticed that the 
dates given to the different 
Minoan periods in this article differ from 
those given in the Bulletin in February, 
1 908. Cretan excavators are now favoring 
the minimum system of Egyptian chronol- 
ogy, and, as Cretan chronology is based 
on that of Egypt, they have had to change 
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considerably the dates of their own finds. 
As a large proportion of our reproductions 
are from objects found at Knossos by Dr. 
A. J. Evans, we had adopted his system of 
chronology in 1908, and are now changing 
our dating according to his revised scheme. 1 

Early Minoan — 
before 2200 b.c. 

Middle Minoan I — 
about 2200 - 2000 

B.C. 

Middle Minoan II 
— about 2000-1850 

B.C. 

Middle Minoan 1 1 1 
— about 1 850- 1 600 

B.C. 

Late Minoan I — 
about 1600- 1500 

B.C. 

Late Minoan II — 
about 1500- 1350 

B.C. 

Late Minoan III 
— about 1350 b.c 

The reproductions 
here described have 
been temporarily 

placed in the Room of Recent Accessions, 
with the exception of the frescoes from 
Knossos and Phylakopi, which arrived last 
year and are exhibited in Gallery 20. 

G. M. A. R. 




BURGUNDIAN TAPESTRY (DETAIL) 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 



TAPESTRY OF THE 
CENTURY 



FIFTEENTH 



THE Museum is fortunate in includ- 
ing in its collection of tapestries 
several notable examples of fif- 
teenth-century weaving. Such 
pieces as the Bardac tapestries, represent- 
ing the Baillee des Roses 2 and the " Sacra- 
ment " set 3 are already well known 
through various publications. But, with 
the exception of three illustrations unac- 

1 This system is not yet published by Dr. 
A. J. Evans himself, but it is given in Crete, 
the Forerunner of Greece, by C. H. and H. B. 
Hawes, as communicated by Dr. Evans to the 
writers by letter. 

2 Bulletin, September, 1909, Vol. IV, p. 
149. 

3 Bulletin, March, 1907, Vol. II. p. 40. 



companied by text in the Bulletin for 
December, 1909 (Vol. IV, pp. 227-229), 
attention has not previously been called 
in the Museum's publication to the ac- 
quisition, through purchase, in November, 
1909, of an important Burgundian tapestry 
of the middle of the 
fifteenth century, 
representing very 
probably the taking 
of Jerusalem by 
Titus. This large 
tapestry, distin- 
guished for the dec- 
orative quality of 
its naive design and 
for the charm of its 
softened colors, was 
shown in the exposi- 
tion of tapestries at 
Paris in 1900 and 
published with an 
enthusiastic descrip- 
tion by J. Destree 
in Les Annates de 
la SociUe d'Arch- 
eologie de Bruxelles, 
1903, Vol. XVII. 
The presence of inscriptions, often versi- 
fied, in Latin or French, is of common oc- 
currence in the tapestries of the period to 
which the Museum's recent acquisition be- 
longs. It is sufficient in this connection to 
recall, for example, the series now in the 
Museum at Berne, of the history of Caesar. 
It seems probable that similar legends once 
formed part of the Museum's tapestry, but 
in their absence the identification of the 
subject of this tapestry, with its confusion 
of figures and panoramic juxtaposition of 
scenes, must remain only conjectural. 

When, after a long siege, in 70 a.d., 
Jerusalem fell into the hands of the Em- 
peror Vespasian's son, Titus, later emperor 
himself, a frightful massacre ensued, vast 
numbers of persons were carried into slav- 
ery, and in the destruction of the city the 
Temple was burned and despoiled of its 
holy vessels. The representation of the 
seven-branched candlestick and pieces of 
the Temple service in the sculpture on the 
arch of Titus at Rome is, of course, familiar 
to all. In the Museum's tapestry, among 
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